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RECOGNITION AT THB RAILWAY STATION, 


A LIFE’S SECRET. 


CHAPTER II.—TO LONDON, 


Ir 1s awful to reflect upon the change death makes, even 
in the petty every-day affairs of life. On the Easter 
Monday, spoken of in the last chapter, Richard Thorni- 
mett, his men, his contracts, and his business in progress, 
were all part of the life, the work, the bustle of the 
town of Ketterford. In a few weeks from that time, 
Richard Thornimett—who had not lived to see the morn- 
ing light after his attack—was mouldering in the church- 
yard: and the business, the workshops, the artisans, all 
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save the dwelling-house, which Mrs. Thornimett retained 
for herself, had passed into other hands. The name, 
Richard Thornimett, as one of the citizens of Ketterford, 
had ceased to be: all things were changed. 

Mrs. Thornimett’s friends and acquaintances had 
assembled to tender counsel, after the fashion of busy- 
bodies of the world. Some recommended her to continue 
the business; some, to give it up; some, to take in a 
gentleman as partner; some, to pay a handsome salary 
to an efficient manager. Mrs. Thornimett listened 
politely to all, without the least intention of acting upon 
anybody’s opinion but her own. Her mind had been 
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made up from the first. Mr. Thornimett had died well 
off, and everything was left to her—half of the money 
to be hers for life, and then to go to different relations; 
the other half was bequeathed to her absolutely, and was 
at her own disposal. Rumours were rife in the town, 
that, when things carfie to be realized, she would have 
not less than twelve thousand pounds. 

“ Austin,” she said to young Clay, as they sat together 
one evening, “I shall dispose of the business—every- 
thing as it stands, and the goodwill.” 

“ Shall you?” he replied. “I would have done my best 
to carry it on for you, Mrs. Thornimett. The foreman 
is a man of experience: one we may trust.” 

“T do not doubt you, Austin; and I do not doubt him. 
You have got your head on your shoulders the right way, 
and you would be faithful and true. So well do I think 


of your abilities, that, were you in a position to pay down 
only half the purchase money, I would give you the 
refusal of the business, and I am certain success would 
But you are not; so that is out of the 


attend you. 
question.” 

“Quite out of the question,” assented Austin. “If 
ever I get a business of my own, it must be by working 
for it. Have you quite resolved upon giving it up ?” 

“So far resolved, that the negotiations are already half 
concluded,” replied Mrs. Thornimett. “ What should I, 
a lone woman, do with an extensive business? When 
poor widows are left badly off, they are obliged to work ; 
but I possess more money than I shall know how to 
spend. Why should I worry out my hours and days, 
trying to amass more? It would not be seemly. Rolt 
and Ransom wish to purchase it.” 

Austin lifted his head with a quick movement. 
did not like Rolt and Ransom. 

“The only difference we have in the matter, is this: 
that I wish them to take you on, Austin, and they think 
they shall find no room for you. Were you a common 
workman, it would be another thing, they say.” 

“Do not allow that to be a difference any longer, Mrs. 
Thornimett,” he cried, somewhat eagerly. “I should 
not care to be under Rolt and Ransom. If they offered 
me a place to-morrow, and carte blanche as to pay, I do 
not think I could bring myself to take it.” 

“ Why ?” asked Mrs. Thornimett, in surprise. 

“ Well, they are no favourites of mine. I know nothing 
against them, except that they are hard men—grinders ; 
but somehow I have always felt a prejudice against that 
firm. We do have our likes and dislikes, you are well 
aware. Young Rolt is prominent in the business, too, 
and I am sure there’s ne love lost between him and me; 
we should be at daggers drawn. No, I should not serve 
Rolt and Ransom. If they succeed to your business, I 
think | shall go to London, and try my fortune there.” 

Mrs. Thornimett pushed back her widow’s cap, to 
which her head had never yet been able to get reconciled 
— something like Austin with regard to Rolt and Ran- 
som. “London would not be a good place for you, 
Austin. It is full of pitfalls for young men.” 

“So are other places,” said Austin, laughingly, “if 
young men choose to step into them. I shall make my 
way, Mrs. Thornimett, never fear. Iam thorough mas- 
ter of my business in all its branches, higher and lower, 
as you know, and I am not afraid of putting my own 
shoulder to the wheel, if there’s necessity for it. As to 
pitfalls—if I do stumble in the dark into any, I'll manage 
to scramble out again; but I will take good care not to 
get into them wilfully. Had you continued the business, 
of course I would have remained with you, otherwise, I 
should like to go to London.” 

“ You can be better trusted, both as to capabilities and 
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steadiness, than somo could at your age,” deliberated 
Mrs. Thornimett. “But they are wrong notions that 
you young men pick up with regard to London. I 
believe there’s not one of you but thinks its streets are 
sprinkled with diamonds.” 

“T don’t,” said Austin. “And while God gives me 
hands and brains to work with, I would rather earn my 
diamonds, than stoop to pick them up in idleness.” 

Mrs. Thornimett paused. Then, settling her spec- 
tacles firmer on her eyes, turned them full on Austin, and 
spoke abruptly— 

“Were you disappointed when you heard the poor 
master’s will read ?” 

Austin in return, turned his eyes upon her, and opened 
them to their utmost width, in his surprise. “Disappoint- 
ed! No. Why should I be?” 

“Did it never occur to you to think, or to expect, that 
he might leave you something ?” 

“Never,” earnestly replied Austin. 
never so much as crossed my mind. 
had near relatives of his own—and so have you. 
am I, that I should think to step in before them ?” 

“T wish people would mind their own business!” ex- . 
claimed the old lady, in a vexed tone. “Iwas gravely as- 
sured, Austin, that young Clay felt grievously ill-used by 
the will! I did not believe it.” 

“Whoever said it,” Austin observed, “it is utterly 
untrue, Mrs. Thornimett. I never expected Mr. Thorni- 
mett to leave me anything, therefore, I could not have 
been disappointed at the will.” 

“The poor master knew I should notforget you, Austin; 
that is, if you continue to be deserving. Some time or 
other, when my old bones are laid beside him, you may 
be the better for a trifle from me. Only a trifle, mind: 
we must be just, before we are generous.” 

“Indeed, you are very kind,” was Austin Clay’s reply; 
“but I should not wish you to enrich me at the expense 
of others, who have greater claims.” And he fully 
meant what he said. “I have not the least fear of 
making my own way up tbe world’s ladder. Do you 
happen to know anything of the London firm, Hunter 
and Hunter ?” 

“Only by reputation,” said Mrs. Thornimett. 

“T shall apply to them, if I go to London. 
would interest themselves for me, perhaps.” 

“You'd be sure to do well if you could get in there. 
But why should they help you more than any other firm 
would ?” 

“There’s nothing like trying,” replied Austin, too 
conscious of the evasive character of his reply. He was 
candour itself; but he feared to speak of the circum- 
stances under which he had met Mr. Henry Hunter, lest 
Miss Gwinn should find out it was to him he had gone, 
and so track Mr. Henry Hunterhome. Austin deemed 
that it was no business of his, to help her to find Mr. 
Hunter, whether he was or was not the béte noire of 
whom she had spoken. 

That she did not know him by name, Austin found 
reason to believe. Just before he left Ketterford, after 
Rolt and Ransom completed their purchase, and had 
entered into possession, incorporating their own business 
as builders, with that of the late Mr. Thornimett, Austin 
and Mrs. Thornimett encountered Miss Gwinn in the 
street. The conversation turned upon Austin’s leaving 
for London, and Mrs: Thornimett incidentally mentioned 
that he meant, first of all, to try Hunter and Hunter. 

* Hunter and Hunter!” echoed Miss Gwinn. “Who are 
they? Try them for what?” 

“Hunter, Brothers, some call them,” said Mrs. Thor- 
nimett. “It is a large building firm.” 
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“Oh!” apathetically returned Miss Gwinn. The sub- 
ject, the name, evidently bore for her no interest what- 
ever. Therefore Austin judged that, whether or not she 


was acquainted with Mr. Henry Hunter’s person, she 
could not be acquainted with his name. 


A heavy train, drawn by two engines, was dashing 
towards London. Whitsuntide had come, and the pub- 
lic took advantage of the holiday, and the trains were 
crammed. Austin Clay took advantage of it also: it was 
a saving to his pocket, the fares having been lowered; and 
he rather liked a cram. What he did not like, though, 
was the being stuffed into a first-class carriage, with its 
warm mats and its cushions. The day was intensely 
hot, and he would have preferred one open on all sides. 
They were filled, however, before he came. He had left 
Ketterford, and was on his road to London to seek his 
fortune—as old stories used to say. 

Seated in the same compartment as himself, was a 
lady with a little girl, The former appeared to be in 
very delicate health; she remarked more than once, that 
she would not have travelled on so crowded a day, had 
she given it proper thought. The little girl was chiefly 
remarkable for making herself troublesome to Austin: 
at least, her mamma perpetually reproached her with 
doing so. She was a lovely child, with delicately carved 
features, slightly aquiline, but inexpressibly sweet and 





charming. A bright colour illumined her cheeks, her 
eyes were large and dark and soft, and her curls were 
flowing. He judged her to be perhaps eleven years old; | 
but she was one of those natural, unsophisticated child- 
ren, who appear much younger than they are. The race 
have pretty nearly gone out of the world now: I hope 
they will come into it again. 

“Florence, how can you be so tiresome? Pushing 
yourself before the gentleman against that dangerous 
door, which might fly open. Iam sure he must be tired 
of holding you.” 

Florence turned her bright eyes—sensible, honest eyes, 
bright though they were—and her pretty hot cheeks upon 
the gentleman. 

“ Are you tired, sir P” 

Austin smiled. “It would take rather more than this 
to tire me,” he said. “ Pray allow her to look out,’’ he 
added, to the lady opposite to whom he sat; “I will take 
every care of her.” 

“Have you any little girls of your own?” questioned 
the young damsel. 

Austin laughed outright. 

“Nor any sisters ?” 

“Nor any sisters. I have scarcely any relatives in the 
world. Iam not so fortunate as you.” 

“TI have a great many relatives, but no brothers or 
sisters. I had a sister once, and she died when she was 
three years old. Was it not three, mamma ?” 

“ And how old are you?” inquired Austin. 


“No,” 





“Oh, pray do not ask,” interposed the lady. “She is 
so thoroughly childish, I am ashamed anybody should | 
know her age. And yet she does not want sense.” 

“TI was twelve last birthday,” cried the young lady, in | 
defiance of all conventionalism. “My cousin Mary is 
only eleven, but she is a great deal bigger than I.” 

“ Yes,” observed the lady, in a tone of positive resent- 
ment; “Mary is quite a woman already in ideas and 
manners: you are a child, and a very backward one.” 

_“ Let her be a child, ma’am, while she may,” impul- 
sively spoke Austin; “childhood does not last too long, 
and it never comes again. Little girls are women now-a- 





days: I think it is perfectly delightful to meet with one 
like this.” 
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As they neared the final terminus, the young lady was 
peremptorily ordered to “keep her head in,” or perhaps 
she might lose it. 

“Oh dear! if I must, I must. But I wanted to look 
out for papa: he is sure to be waiting for us with the 
carriage.” 

The train glided up to its destination. And the bright 
quick eyes were roving amidst the crowd standing on the 
platform. They rested upon a gentleman. 

“There’s Uncle Henry! there’s Uncle Henry! But I 
don’t see papa. Where's papa?” she called out, as the 
gentleman saw them and approached. 

“Papa’s not come; he has sent me instead, Miss Flo- 
rence.” And, to Austin Clay’s inexpressible surprise, he 
recognised Mr. Henry Hunter. 

“There's nothing the matter? James is not ill?” ex- 
claimed the lady, bending forward. 

“No, no; nothing of that. Being a leisure day with 
us, we thought we would quietly go over some estimates 
together. James had not finished the calculations, and 
did not care to be disturbed at them.” 

Mr. Henry Hunter was assisting her to alight as he 
spoke, having already lifted down Florence. A maid with 
a couple of carpet bags appeared presently, amidst the 
bustle, and Austin saw them approach a private carriage. 
He had not pushed himself forward. He did not intend 
to do so then, deeming it not the most fitting moment to 
challenge the notice of Mr. Henry Hunter; but that gen- 
tleman’s eye happened to fall upon him. 

Not at first for recognition. Mr. Hunter felt sure it 
was a face he had seen recently; was one he ought to 
know; but his memory was puzzled. Florence followed 
his gaze. 

“That gentleman came up in the same carriage with 
us, Uncle Henry, They put him first class, because there 
was no room where he wanted to go. I like giim so 
much.” 

Austin came forward as he saw the intent look; and 
recollection flashed over the mind of Mr. Henry Hunter. 
He took both the young man’s hands in his, and grasped 
them. 

“You like him, do you, Miss Florence?” cried he, in 
a half joking, half fervent tone. “TI can tell you what, 
young lady, but for this gentleman, you would no longer 
have possessed an Uncle Henry to plague: he would have 
been dead and forgotten.” 

A word or two of explanation from Austin, touching 
what brought him to London, and his intention to ask 
advice of Mr. Henry Hunter. That gentleman replied, 
that he would give it willingly, and at once, for he had 
leisure on his hands that day, and he could not answer 
for it that he would have another. He gave Austin the 
address of his office. 

“ When shall I come, sir?” asked Austin. 

“ Now, if you can. A cab will bring you. 
be there later in the day.” 

So Austin, leaving his portmanteau, all the luggage he 
had at present brought with him, in charge at the station, 
proceeded in a cab to the address named, Mr. Henry 
unter having driven off in the carriage. 

The offices, yard, buildings, sheds, and other places 
pertaining to the business of Hunter and Hunter, were 
situated in what may be considered a desirable part of 
the metropolis. ‘They encroached neither upon the ex- 
cessive bustle of the city, nor upon the aristocratic ex- 
clusiveness of the gay west end, but occupied a situation 
midway between the two. Sufficiently open was the dis- 
trict in their immediate neighbourhood, healthy, hand- 
some, and near some fine squares; but a very, very little 
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dwellings, and squalor, and misery, and all the bad fea- 
tures of what we are pleased to call Arab life. There are 
many such districts in London, where wealth and ease 
contrast with starvation and improvidence, all but within 
view of each other; the one gratifying the eye; the other 
causing it pain. 

The yard was of a great extent. Austin had thought 
Mr. Thornimett’s a very fair one for size; but he could 
laugh at that, now that he saw the Messrs. Hunter’s. 
It was inclosed by a wall, and by light iron gates. Within 
the gates on the left-hand side were the offices, where the 
indoor business was transacted. A wealthy, important, and 
highly considered firm was that of the Messrs. Hunter. 
Their father had made the business what it was, and had 
bequeathed it to them jointly at his death. James, whose 
wife and only child you have seen arriving by the train, 
after a week’s visit to the country, was the elder brother, 
and was usually styled Mr. Hunter; the younger was 
known as Mr. Henry Hunter; and he had a large family. 
Each occupied a handsome house in a contiguous square. 

Mr. Henry Hunter came up just as Austin did, and 
they entered the offices. In a private room, handsomely 
carpeted, stood two gentlemen. The one, had he not 
been so stout, would have borne a great likeness to Mr. 
Henry Hunter. In early life the likeness between the 
brothers had been remarkable; the same dark hair and 
eyes, the well-formed aquiline features, the same active, 
tall, light figure; but, of late years, James had grown fat, 
and the resemblance was in part lost. The other gentle- 
man was Dr. Bevary, a spare man of middle height, the 
brother of Mrs. James Hunter. Mr. Henry Hunter in- 
troduced Austin Clay, speaking of the service rendered 
him, and broadly saying, as he had done to Florence, 
that but for him he skould not now have been alive. 

“There you go, Henry,” cried Dr. Bevary. “ That’s 
one of your exaggerations, that is. You were always 
given to the marvellous, you know. Not alive!” 

Mr. Henry Hunter turned to Austin. “Tell the truth, 
Mr. Clay. Should I, or not?” And Austin smiled, and 
said he believed not. 

“T cannot understand it,” exclaimed Dr. Bevary, after 
some explanation had been given by Mr. Henry Hunter. 

“Tt is incredible to suppose a strange woman would 
attack you in that manner, unless she was mad.” 

“ Mad, or not mad, she did it,” returmed Mr. Henry 
Hunter. “I was riding Salem—you know I took him 
with me, in that week’s excursion I made at Easter—and 
the woman set upon me like a tigress, clutching hold of 
Salem, who won’t stand such jokes. In his fury, he got 
loose from her, dashing he neither knew nor cared 
whither, and this fine fellow saved us on the very 
brink of the yawning pit—risking the chance of getting 
killed himself; for, had the horse not been arrested, I 
don’t see how he could have helped being knocked over 
with us.” 

Mr. Hunter turned a warm grateful look on Austin. 
“How was it you never spoke of this, Henry ?” he in- 
quired of his brother. 

“There’s another curious phase of the affair,” laughed 
Mr. Henry Hunter. “I have had a dislike to speak of 
it, even to think of it. I cannot tell you why; certainly 
not on account of the escaped danger. And it was over; 
so, what signified talking of it ?” 

“Why did she attack you ?” cried Dr. Bevary. 

“ She evidently, if there was reason in her at all, mis- 
took me for somebody else. All sorts of diabolical things 
she was beginning to accuse me of; that of having evaded 
her for some great number of years, amongst the rest. I 
stopped her; telling her I had no mind to be the depo- 
sitory of other people’s secrets.” 
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“ She solemnly protested to me, after you rode away, 
sir, that you were the man who had done her family soma 
wrong,” interposed Austin. “I told her I felt certain she 
was mistaken: and so drew down her anger upon me.” 

“ Of what nature was the ill?” asked Dr. Bevary. 

“T cannot tell,” said Austin. “I seemed to gather 
from her, words that the ill was upon her family, or upon 
some portion of her family, more than upon her. I re- 
member she made use of the expression, that it had 
broken up her happy home.” 

“ And you did not know her ?” exclaimed the doctor, 
looking at Mr. Henry Hunter. 

“ Know her ?” returned Mr. Henry, “I never set eyes 
on her in all my life, until that day. I never was in the 
place before, or in its neighbourhood. If I ever did work 
her wrong, or ill, I must have done it in my sleep; and 
with miles of distance intervening. Who is she? What 
is her name?” 

“Her name is Gwinn, sir, and they come, it is said, 
from Wales. Her brother, many years ago, was articled 
to a lawyer in Ketterford, and in course of time he suc- 
ceeded to the business. After this, a long while, I be- 
lieve, a lady arrived one morning and took up her abode 
with him. It was discovered to be his sister, and the 
people in Ketterford say she is mad. Sometimes——” 

“ What did you say the name was ?” interrupted Dr. 
Bevary, with startling emphasis. “Gwinn ?—and from 
Wales ?” 

“Te” 

Dr. Bevary paused, as if in deep thought. 
her christian name ?” he presenily inquired. 

“Tt is a somewhat uncommon one,” replied Austin. 
“ Agatha.” 

The doctor nodded his head, as if expecting the an- 
swer. “A tall, spare, angular woman, of great strength,” 
he remarked. 

“Why, what do you know of her?” exclaimed Mr. 
Henry Hunter to the doctor, in a surprised tone. 

“ Not a great deal. We medical men come across all 
sorts of persons, occasionally,” was the doctor’s reply. 
And it was given in a concise, laconic manner, as if he 
did not care to be questioned further. Mr. Henry Hunter 
pursued the subject. 

“ Tf you know her, Bevary, perhaps you can tell whether 
she is mad or sane.” 

“She is sane, perhaps. But she is one who can allow 
angry passion to master her at moments: I have seen it 
do so. Do you say her brother is a lawyer?” he con- 
tinued to Austin Clay. 

“Yes, he is. And not one of the first water, as to 
reputation—a grasping, pettifogging practitioner, who will 
take up any dirty case that may be brought tohim. And 
in that, I fancy, he is a contrast to his sister; for, with all 
her strange ways, I should not judge her to be dishonour- 
able. It is said he speculates, and that he is not over 
particular whose money he gets to do it with.” 

“T wonder that she never told me about this brother,” 
dreamily exclaimed the doctor, in an inward tone, as if 
forgetting that he spoke aloud. 

“ Where did you meet with her? When did you know 
her?” interposed Mr. Henry Hunter. 

“ Are you sure that you know nothing about her ?” 
was the doctor’s rejoinder, turning a searching glance 
upon Mr. Henry Hunter. 

“Come, Bevary, what have you got in your head? I 
do not know her. I never met with her till she saw and 
accosted me. Are you acquainted with her history ?” 

“With a dark. page in it.” 

“ What is the page?” 

Dr. Bevary shook his head. 
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physician’s practice he becomes cognisant of many odds 
and ends of romance, dark or fair; things which he must 
hold sacred, and may not give utterance to.” 

Mr. Henry Hunter looked vexed. “ Perhaps you can 
understand the reason of her attacking me ?” 

“T could understand it, but for your persistent asser- 
tion of her being a stranger to you. If it is so, I can 
only believe that she mistook you for another.” 

“Tf it is so,” repeated Mr. Henry Hunter. “I am not 
in the habit of asserting an untruth, Bevary.” 

“Nor, on the other hand, is Miss Gwinn one to be 
deceived. She is keen as a razor. But, here am I, 
gossiping my morning away, when a host of patients are 
waiting for me. We poor doctors never get a holiday, 
like you more favoured mortals.” 

He laughed as he went out, nodding a friendly farewell 
to Austin. Mr. Henry Hunter stepped out after him. 
Then Mr. Hunter, who had not taken part in the dis- 
cussion, but had stood looking from the window while 
they carried it on, wheeled round to Austin and spoke in 
a low, earnest tone. 

“What is this tale—this mystery—that my brother 
and the doctor seem to be picking up.” 

“ Sir, I know no more than you have heard me say. 
I witnessed her attack on Mr. Henry Hunter.” 

“T should like to know further about it: about her. 
Will you—”’ His voice died away; for at that moment 
Mr. Henry Hunter returned. 





THE POST OFFICE REPORT. 


Tuz Post Office Annual Report is an exception to the 
common character of Blue Books. It is not long; it is 
not dull; and every year has told a tale of enlarged 
interest and progressive prosperity. 

We learn, from the last Report, that no less than five 
hundred and sixty-four millions of letters were delivered 
in the United Kingdom in 1860. One can form no idea 
what is meant by so vast a number in the abstract; but 
when we say that, if the whole of those letters had been 
taken from their envelopes as so many sheets, and, once 
folded, laid one upon another, they would have made 
five thousand columns, each as high as the Monument, 
the reader may derive some notion of their mass. Of 
the whole number, more than four-fifths were for Eng- 
land—neither Scotland nor Ireland taking so many as 
one-tenth. The increase over the letters of 1859 was 
19,000,000, and over those of 1839, the last year of dear 
postage, 488,000,000; the increase having gone on 
steadily since 1840. Of the 19,000,000 letters forming 
the increase in 1860, three and a half millions were 
London local letters, of which two millions were de- 
livered in the district in which they were posted; while 
the entire number of letters delivered in London during 
the year were 137,000,000. Letters containing money 
ought always to be registered; and one million and a 
half were so registered during the year, showing an 
increase of six per cent. upon those registered in 1859. 

People who address letters should, of course, write so 
as to be read; but two millions of letters were in 1860 
returned to their writers, three-fourths of them (that is, 
as many as would, if opened, cover a pathway 190 miles 
long) being returned because the addresses could not 
be read. Ten thousand letters were in the same year 
posted without any address; while twenty thousand 
come every day, having on them only the name of the 
addressee, and the word “London.” The stamps that 
come off the letters, owing to careless sticking on, are 
no less than fifty thousand, representing over £200. 
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In addition to the 564,000,000 of letters, there were 
71,000,000 newspapers and 11,700,000 book-packets de- 
livered in 1860, being an increase of four millions and 
a half, and seven millions respectively. These were 
carried 144,000 miles a-day, in Britain alone, showing an 
increase of 4000 miles on the previous year. 

In the Money Order Department the total number of 
orders issued was 7,229,146, representing a sum of 
£13,858,404—England and Wales taking six-sevenths of 
the whole. This gives an increase of 260,038 orders, 
and of £607,074 over the previous year; and it shows 
that the increase in the demand for money orders 
exceeds the increase of correspondence even under a 
penny rate of postage. The commission received by the 
Post Office on the orders of the year was £121,534, and 
the profit they derived by the transaction of the business, 
after paying all expenses, was £28,474. The proportion 
of money orders to the population was about one order 
to every four persons. The number of new money 
order offices opened in the year was 94 in England and 
Wales, 18 in Ireland, and 1 in Scotland. It is known 
that soldiers and sailors avail themselves of the Money 
Order Office to transmit their earnings to their families ; 
and they have done this to such an extent in the Medi- 
terranean and in Canada, that measures are to be taken 
for affording them the same opportunities at the Cape 
and in Australia. 

The total of the Post Office revenue in 1860, from all 
sources, was £3,524,710, being an increase of £83,075 on 
that of 1859; but, owing to an abnormally increased 
expenditure, the net revenue was but £1,102,479, being 
a decrease of £33,481, compared with the preceding year. 
Of the expenditure, £1,066,920 was for salaries and 
pensions, £48,000 for railways, £170,951 for mail-carts, 
etc., £154,346 for miscellaneous services, and £31,438 for 
manufacture of postage-stamps. The total expenditure 
was £2,422,231, being an increase of £110,117 over that 
of 1859. 

The unfavourable side of the financial account is that 
which belongs to the colonial and foreign correspondence. 
While a profit is made by all the operations at home, a 
loss of £410,000 a-year is sustained upon the ship letters. 
The loss upon every letter to the Cape is 9d.; to the 
West Indies, about 1s.; to Western Africa, about 1s. 8d.; 
and to the United States, through Galway, about 6s. ; 
while the loss sustained on the West Indian, Pacific, 
and Brazilian line, is nearly £200,000. This general 
loss is owing to the high rate of the contracts for carry- 
ing the mails across the seas; these contracts amount 
all together to £863,800, while the returns are little more 
than half that sum. This gives but a sorry prospect to 
the advocates for an ocean penny post, while it shows 
what a sacrifice the government is willing to make in 
the interest of the country’s commerce. 

The entire staff of officers employed by the Post 
Office in the British Isles amount to 25,282 men, of 
whom 11,889 are letter-carriers, 11,428 are postmasters, 
and 1634 are clerks. The staff employed in London 
alone number 3650; and, according to the report of the 
medical officer, their general health has never been so 
good as it was in 1860. The rheumatism has been 
called “the postman’s disease;” but they also suffer 
from affections of the lungs ‘and of the brain. By care- 
ful medical superintendence, however, they are main- 
tained in average health, the mortality being at the 
low rate of 14°8 per thousand for the whole year. 

The chief improvements which, in furtherance of 
general plans of progress, have been carried out during 
1860, would appear to be the following: The inland ser- 
vice was extended, the number of metropolitan deliveries 
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letters in the suburbs for the provincial night mails pro- 
longed. In 700 places free deliveries were established, 
and in 369 more they were extended; and thirty-three 
places, many of them in North Wales, were provided 
with day mails to or from the metropolis. The day 
mails to the north, and also to Bristol and the West of 
England, were accelerated, and the new Irish postal 
system was brought into operation. Fresh negotiations 
were also entered into with railway companies for the 
use of all their trains, and twenty-one agreements to 
that effect were completed. The number of travelling 
post offices for sorting letters upon the railways was 
augmented. In these travelling offices, which have 
been for some years in operation, much of the work 
which would otherwise have to be done at the stationary 
offices, is done by a staff of sorters, clerks, and guards, 
while the letters are actually travelling to their destina- 
tion, and much time is consequently saved. The mail- 
bag exchanging apparatus—another remarkable feature 
in the postal arrangements—has also been brought into 
further use during 1860. This is an ingenious con- 
trivance by which the bag containing the letters for any 
place is exchanged for the bag containing letters from 
that place, without the stoppage of the train. It is very 
easily managed by mechanical means, to the great saving 
of time, and at the present moment nearly five hundred 
such exchanges are made every twenty-four hours. While 
many of the old post offices in the country have been 
enlarged, twenty-nine new ones have been added, raising 
the number now in the whole kingdom to 11,141. Of 
the road letter boxes 515 new ones have been erected, 
raising the number of such conveniences to 2473. Thus 
the total number of the receptacles for letters of all kinds 


is little short of 14,000, against 4500, the number in exist- 
ence before the advent of the penny post. 

Some important changes have been made in the postal 
management, the value of which will have to be learned 


from experience. Thus, the management of the post in 
the West Indies, and other colonies, has been transferred 
to the local governments, so that the home post office 
has no longer the management of any colonial offices. 
with the sole exceptions of Malta and Gibraltar. On 
the other hand, the control of the British packet service 
has been transferred from the Admiralty~to the Post 
Office, by Act of Parliament. This fransfer entails a 
large responsibility, while no less a one is likely to be 
incurred in the management of the Post Office Savings 
Banks, which may as yet be regarded as an experiment 
on its trial. We shall learn the results of these new 
undertakings in the Reports of future years. 

It is evident, from the above brief summary of facts, 
that the Post Office authorities spare no pains to render 
their system of communication, both at home and abroad, 
as perfect as it can be. It is evident, also, from some of 
the facts above quoted, that they are not backed in their 


endeavours by corresponding care on the part of the. 


public, whom they seck to benefit. People persist in 
misdirecting letters, in not directing letters, and in 
writing illegibly—and, what is more strange, will pack 
sums of money in letters neither directed outside nor 
addressed within, so that the moncy cannot be returned. 
There is in the head London office a functionary, jocosely 
termed the “blind clerk,” who can decipher any scrawl that 
is decipherable at all, and who, every week, sends hundreds 
of letters to their destination, which otherwise they would 
never reach; but even he is defeated thousands of times 
in the course of the year, by the obstinate hieroglyphics 
of correspondents, When a letter directed to “ Numfote 
Kwinspraid Sarvingle” comes to its right owner—the 
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increased and accelerated, and the time for posting | 


servantegirl at No. 40, Queen’s Parade—we can but 
admire, as we scan the blotted pothooks, the ingenuity 
of the philologist who discovered their import, and we 
wonder what could possibly be the nature of the million 
specimens which surpassed his skill. 

We are of opinion that the Post Office meets but a 
thankless return from the letter-writing public; and in 
taking leave of the subject we beg to remind all corres- 
pondents that it is their duty, as far as they can, to 
second the good intentions of the authorities by comply- 
ing with the very reasonable demands which are made 
on them from time to time, viz., to write legibly, to 
register valuable letters, to use money orders for the 
transmissal of cash, to add the district initials to their 
London letters, to post them in the proper boxes, and 
not with the inland letters, and vice versdé ; and finally, 
to put up letter boxes on their own doors, to save the 
postman from waiting until Betty thinks fit to answer 
his knock—though, as to this last item, we fear it will 
hardly become general until it is made compulsory on 
landlords, instead of being left to the choice of the 
tenant. 





THE ROYAL OBSERVATORY, GREENWICH. 
A DAY AT THE OBSERVATORY. 
BY EDWIN DUNKIN, ESQ., I.R.A.8. 

Few visitors of intelligence to the Royal Park of Green- 
wich, after enjoying the picturesque grassy slopes, and 
shaded avenues of elms and chestnuts, for which the 
park is so justly celebrated, have, we venture to assert, 
returned to the busy scenes of the metropolis, without 
having felt some desire to become acquainted with the 
scientific processes carried on within the walls of the 
Royal Observatory. True, there is nothing imposing in 
the external appearance of this noble institution, with its 
architecture of brick towers and minarets, of sufficient 
novelty to attract the attention of the visitor; but, not- 
withstanding the superior education of modern times, 
the almost superstitious feeling in the mind of the public 
which still attaches to the labours of the astronomer, will 
always involuntarily draw upon the imagination, which 
can only be satisfied by some kind of initiation into the 
mysteries performed in the Observatory. 

So far, then, as regards the interior of the Royal Ob- 
servatory, we will endeavour to describe popularly what 
may be seen by a visitor; the use made of some of the 
principal instruments; and also to state a few of the 
results to science, and to the nation, which have been 
obtained from the small but busy staff, whose occupation, 
by one or other of its members, is carried on throughout 
the twenty-four hours. 

It may be proper to mention in this place, that the 
admission of visitors to the Observatory is necessarily 
placed under very strict rules; in fact, no person, unless 
of some scientific reputation, or by an introduction by a 
well-known astronomer, can ever hope to be admitted 
within the entrance gate. For this reason, therefore, it 
is hoped that the reader will accompany us through the 
establishment, relying upon the information which we 
are enabled to give, which will afford him some compen- 
sation for the exclusive rules which it is necessary to 
enforce, for the preservation of order in the institution. 

At what object is the attention of that group of 
Greenwich Park visitors so earnestly directed, near the 
entrance gate? A clock in the wall? Surely there is 
nothing extraordinary in looking at a clock. But the 
curiosity of the group is somewhat excited because the 
hours on the dial are marked continuously from 0 to 24, 
and becatise on its face it is called a “ galyano-magnetic 
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clock.” It is really oftentimes very amusing to hear 
the voluntary explanations of some one of the group 
more learned than the rest, endeavouring to impress on 
his attentive audience the real meaning and use of this 
mystical time-piece. 

However, we may as well inform those of our readers 
who intend visiting Greenwich Park, that this public 
clock is only one of a number of sympathetic galvanic 
clocks in the Observatory, kept in motion and regulated 
by a motor or parent clock, with which they are con- 
nected by wires through which the galvanic or electric 
current passes. These clocks will be further explained 
when we have to speak specially on this branch of the 
establishment. 

It is now time to ring the bell at the humble entrance 
gate. It is opened by the porter, who, for a consider- 
able period, has always been a pensioner from the sister 
institution, the Royal Hospital for Seamen. 

On entering into the courtyard, the first objects pre- 
sented to the eye are the Astronomer-Royal’s private 
apartments, and the more ancient part of the Observatory, 
consisting of the octagon room, etc., originally constructed 
after the designs of Sir Christopher Wren; to the left 
is the range of low buildings, whose official character is 
marked by the rails which separate them from the more 
common portions of the court. The oldest of these latter 
buildings dates from about one hundred and twenty years 
back, the others being added occasionally at a later 
period, as the increase of the instruments required. In 
these unpretending rooms most of the astronomical 
observations are made, reduced, and prepared for the 
press, 

Before entering into the separate apartments, we will 
ascend to the leads on the highest part of the Obser- 
vatory, in order to obtain at one view the extent of the 
establishment. From this spot the locality of each 
instrument can be pointed out—in fact, the ground plan 
of the building can be seen to great advantage. But 
what would probably interest the visitor at this moment 
far more than gazing down upon the roofs of certain 
old-fashioned dwellings, is the magnificent landscape 
visible on all sides. If we cast our eyes towards the 
north, the magnitude of the great metropolis, enveloped 
in the produce of its own chimneys, the noble hospital, 
and the winding Thames, which is visible for miles, 
covered with its shipping, are all seen together. If we 
turn to the south and west, the beautiful hills of Kent 
and Surrey form a pleasing variety to the scene; whilst 
in the east, Shooter’s Hill, with its mimic fortress of 
Severndroog, is a conspicuous object; and last, but not 
least, immediately below us lies the park itself, yielding 
to none in freshness and beauty. 

After enjoying this panoramic view, it is time to de- 
scend and commence our inspection of the different 
apartments. The first to engage our attention is the 
transit-circle room, in which is mounted the principal 
instrument in daily use. This room is the first on the 
left after entering the Observatory gate. Before looking 
at the transit-circle, let us cast a giance on some of those 


" ancient instruments suspended on the walls; for most of 


those formerly used in various astronomical researches, 
but now, of course, out of use, and obsolete, are exhibited 
in this room. Indeed, the history of the improvement 
in the construction of these instruments is very strikingly 
illustrated. For example, look at the curious transit of 
Dr. Halley; mark the great improvement of that of 
Dr. Bradley; then that great stride made soon after the 
accession of Mr. Pond; and lastly, look around at the 
noble transit-circle now in use, and we must exclaim 
that in this science, like every other, the nineteenth 





century has witnessed improvements of which our fore- 
fathers never had any conception. But in a historical 
view, perhaps the most interesting of these astronomical 
curiosities is the zenith sector of Bradley, which was 
made for him in 1727, by Graham, and fixed at Wanstead. 
It was purchased by the Government in 1749. Every 
person who claims even the slightest acquaintance with 
astronomy, must possess some veneration for an instru- 
ment, by the aid of which Bradley was enabled to dis. 
cover the aberration of light, and the nutation of the 
earth’s axis. 

The transit-circle is one of the finest meridional in- 
struments in the world. Those which can compete with 
it are simply copies of itself—one at the Cape of Good 
Hope, and another at Cadiz. 

This instrument is placed in the meridian of Green- 
wich, and is capable of being moved only in the direction 
of north and south; in fact, the middle wire in the eye- 
piece of the telescope is the meridian line from which 
the arcs of longitudes on British maps are reckoned. In 
illustration we may notice that one half of the observing 
room is in the eastern hemisphere, and the other half in 
the western. 

The transit-circle is an embodiment of two well- 
known astronomical instruments, as its name implies— 
viz., the transit and the mural circle. These two in- 
struments were in use at the Observatory till the end of 
the year 1850, the first observation with the transit- 
circle being made in January, 1851. ‘ihe observations 
are therefore of two kinds—transits of stars, and measures 
of angular distance in declination. The first consists in 
noting or observing the clock time when a celestial object 
passes the system of wires, which are simply lines of 
spiders’ web stretched across the view in the eye-piece. 
By these observations the observer is enabled to find the 
exact error of the clock which has been employed, from 
which can be deduced correct time. He is thus able to 
communicate, by means of the electric wires, exact 
Greenwich time to the world. But there are other 
important astronomical results deduced from these tran- 
sits. They afford the means of fixing the positions of 
the stars in right ascension, after the observations are 
properly reduced by the computer. But secondly, the 
transit-gircle has also to perform the office of the old 
mural cirele, by observing or fixing the positions of the 
stars in declination. The graduated circle attached to 
the instrument is provided with a narrow band of silver 
let into the iron, of which the instrument is constructed, 
on which is engraved thin lines at very minute distances 
from each other. These lines or divisions are read by 
powerful microscopes, so that great accuracy can be 
attained in the observations. 

The reader will bear with us for a minute, while we 
explain in a few words the meaning of right ascension 
and declination, which are the two elements determined 
by this instrument. Right ascension is the angular 
distance of any heavenly body, measured on the celestial 
equator from ean imaginary point called the first point 
of Aries; and its angular distance north or south of 
the equator is called its north or south declination. De- 
terminations of these elements by the transit-circle enable 
the astronomer to fix the positions of the planets and 
stars, in order that they may be arranged and catalogued 
for the benefit of others, whether astronomers or mariners. 

This instrument is constructed with the intention that 
no fault should possibly arise from want of solidity. The 
telescope, which is twelve feet in length, and its axis six 
feet, is formed of iron, cast in about four pieces, the 
separate parts being afterwards firmly bolted together. 
The object-glass is cight inches in diameter, being suffi- 
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ciently powerful for the observation of faint planetoids. 
The discovery of so many of these small bodies, now in 
number amounting to seventy-one has added considerably 
to the daily labour of the Observatory. 

It must be noticed that as this instrument has only 
an up and down motion confined to the meridian, the 
observer must wait until the object to be observed is on 
the meridian. In this manner the sun, moon, and planets 
are daily observed, together with stars, to determine the 
correct Greenwich time, an element which enters largely 
into the daily business of the place. In addition to these, 
stars for special purposes are always on the list for 
observation. 

The methods of observation with the transit-circle 
will be described when the duties of the Observatory at 
night are under consideration. 

Before leaving the room, however, we must notice the 
transit-clock, which is the fundamental measurer of time 
at the establishment, being regulated daily by observation 
of stars, the transits of which have been observed over 
the wires of the instrument we have been just describing. 
The first instinct of the non-scientific visitor at the sight 





of this clock, is to pull out his watch and note how much 
it is fast or slow of true Greenwich time, which this 
principal clock ought most assuredly to show. But mark 
in a moment the hesitation plainly visible on his counte- 
nance. The clock and the watch differ by several hours! 
A word of explanation soon accounts for the apparent 
anomaly, and our visitor is himself again. This clock 
being regulated by the stars, is made to keep star time, 
known as sidereal time. The sidereal day being nearly 
four minutes shorter than a mean solar day, the clock 
which indicates sidereal time will gain nearly four minutes 
over ordinary clocks in one day; or in the course of a 
year twenty-four hours will be thus gained. No wonder, 
then, that our visitor found a difference between his watch 
and this clock. A very slight computation is sufficient 
to convert sidereal time into mean solar, or ordinary 
clock time. The transit-clock was constructed by Hardy, 
a clockmaker of repute in the last century. Improve- 
ments and alterations of various kinds have, however, 
been made in it during the last thirty years. 

It is not proper to remain in this apartment for too 
great a length of time, though there is sufficient here to 
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THE ALTAZIMUTH AT THE ROYAL OBSERVATORY. 


occupy our thoughts a little while longer, for other de- 
partments of the establishment must be visited, and our 
space forbids too much detail in our descriptions; we will 
accordingly again enter the courtyard, pass on the left 
two rooms, which, during the day, are always full of life 
and vigour, and in which a portion of the astronomical 
computations and all business correspondence are per- 
formed; then enter the passage which leads to the 
altazimuth. 

A word or two must be said here about two-old in- 
struments which are suspended on the two sides of the 
western wall of the passage. These are Bradley’s quad- 
rant, on the wall in the passage, and Graham’s quadrant, 
on the other side, in a room devoted to the care of ma- 
nuscripts. No person can look at these remarkable in- 
struments in comparison with those now in use, without 
again noticing the great’ improvement which has taken 
place in the present century, of every kind of astrono- 
mical instrument. The observations made by the use of 
Bradley’s quadrant have, however, been fully reduced 
under the direction of the present Astronomer-Royal, 
and show by their results, though not equal to those of 





modern days, that the honour of the Observatory has 
been in no way tarnished by that very old-looking but 
venerable instrument, now suspended and admired as a 
valuable historical curiosity. 

The altazimuth is placed in a dome erected on the site 
of what was formerly called the advanced building, where 
the mural arc of Flamsteed stood. We ascend by means 
of a staircase, which is partly carried round a three-rayed 
pier, which serves as a foundation for the instrument. 
The altazimuth was designed by the Astronomer-Royal 
for the. observation of celestial objects in altitude and 
azimuth, by which their positions at a given moment can 
be accurately determined. The purpose, however, to 
which it is chiefly applied is the observation of the moon 
daily, if possible, in order to obtain observations of our 
satellite in larger numbers than are usually made with 
the transit-circle. The results of these observations are 
used for the improvement of the theory of the lunar 
orbit. From experience it is found that observations can 
be made from month to month in almost every part of 
the orbit, from which materials are obtained for a com- 
parison of observed positions of the moon, with places 
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calculated from tables formed from theoretical investiga- 
tions. Similar observations are always made with the 
transit-circle, but, from the peculiar construction of that 
instrument, these are confined to the times of meridional 
transit. Now these transits cannot be observed on the 
meridian, even when the firmament is unclouded, for at 
Jeast four days before, and four days after the new moon, 
in consequence of the proximity of that body to the sun. 
In addition to this, it frequently happens in this climate, 
that at the moment of the transit on the meridian when 
the moon’s age is greater, the observation is rendered 
impracticable by a clouded sky. The Astronomer-Royal 
therefore contrived the altazimuth, constructed with un- 
usual solidity, as the only instrument which could be 
satisfactorily adapted to extra-meridional observations, 
which would in their results bear comparison with those 
made on the meridian. 

The altazimuth was erected in 1847. It is mounted 
in a tower, or dome, raised to such a height as to com- 
mand the horizon, nearly in all directions, above the other 
buildings of the Observatory, The foundation of the in- 
strument is, as before stated, a three-rayed pier of brick- 
work carried up from the ground to within a short dis- 
tance of the floor of the room. On this pier is placed a 
cylindrical pillar, upon which the instrument is erected. 

It would be wearying the reader to enter into the de- 
tailed construction of the altazimuth, but it is right to 
mention that the parts are cast into as few pieces as 
possible; for example, those which compose the moveable 
part being no more than four, all bolted so firmly as to 
appear as almost of one piece of metal. Another pecu- 
liarity is, that the sockets which carry the microscopes 
for reading the divisions on the engraved circles, are all 
cast in the same flow of metal as the cheeks of the in- 
strument. All these arrangements tend to make the 
instrument of great solidity, improving considerably the 
accuracy of the observations by the attention originally 
paid to these details. 

The observations made are transits over a series of 
vertical wires (cobwebs) for observations in azimuth, and 
over a series of horizontal wires for those in altitude. 
i'rom these transits, the exact time of observation is ob- 
tained for the purpose of computing the tabular place for 
comparison with the place obtained from the readings of 
the circles, etc., of the instrument. s 

We hope the reader has been able to follow us in our 
explanations, for we are anxious to make him practically 
acquainted with a few of the peculiarities of the instru- 
ments; but we must now hasten down the narrow stair- 
case into the passage, where the entrance to the principal 
computing rooms isto be found. We, however, offer our 
apologies for intruding into the more private portions of 
the establishment; but we have a carte blanche, and are 
therefore privileged. Well, these are the two rooms oc- 
cupied by the Astronomer-Royal and the astronomical 
assistants, during that portion of the day allotted for 
computing and general business. We find the Astro- 
nomer-Royal in a separate room adjoining the assistants’ 
computing room, the door between them being always 
open, seated at his table, which is covered with docu- 
ments and letters, denoting an extensive correspondence, 
not only on astronomical subjects, but also on a great 
deal of miscellaneous business; while maps, models, or 
drawings, vouch for the varied nature of the vast scien- 
tific employment of his never-resting mind. But let us 
walk quietly into the next room, and admire the order 
which is evident at a glance. Let us look over the 
shoulders of some of the assistants; one computer, ge- 
nerally a junior, is entering the observations made on the 
preceding night; another is employed on an advanced 
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stage of the computations, referring minute after minute 
to a rather ponderons-looking book, full of logarithmic 
tables ; while a third is arranging in order for binding, 
some of the manuscripts and letters of the preceding year. 
The principal assistants are generally occupied in the 
examination or revision of what is performed by the 
computers. Theso duties are never-ending: as soon as 
one set of computations is finished, another is ready to 
be commenced; indeed, the quantity of work involving 
a considerable amount of monotonous labour performed 
in this computing room is almost marvellous. 

But computing is not the only day-duty of the assist. 
ant. Observations are also made, during the computing 
hours, of the Sun, Venus, and Mercury, when practicable, 
as well as large stars, most of which can be scen and 7 
observed at all times of the day when they pass the me- | 
ridian. The assistant on duty is always on the look-out | 
in clear weather. The arrangement of the observing | 
duties of the assistants is made every Monday morning, | 
under the personal direction of the Astronomer-Royal. 
A large paper is placed upon a board above the mantel- 
piece, containing the arrangement for each instrument for 
a week. Each observer’s watch generally extends, for 
the transit-cirele, from three o’clock in the morning till 
the same hour on the next; there are, however, occa- 
sional modifications of this rule. The duties are to ob- 
serve the sun, moon, and planets, and certain stars, whose 
places are required. Jor the altazimuth the observer is 
expected to watch from moonrise to moonset, unless he 
is enabled to secure a successful observation before. 
With this instrument, the duty is exceedingly harassing 
in cloudy weather: it frequently necessitates the com- | 
plete disturbance of the night’s rest of the observer. 
While we are in the computing room, let us watch an § 
assistant who is seen looking at a chronometer; he is 
noting how many minutes have to elapse before an im- 
portant object, the transit of which he wishes to observe, 
passes the meridian; he soon quietly leaves the room, 
book in hand, remains absent afew minutes to make the 
observation, and then as quietly returns to resume his 
computing labours. In fact, what strikes a visitor most, 
on @ cagual inspection of this computing room, is the 
quiet, order, and regularity with which everything is 
done. Every one knows precisely what bis duty is, and 
how to perform it well. Seven or cight assistants and 
computers are generally present. 

A supplementary computing room has been very re- 
cently established in one of the rooms of the great 
equatorial building, in which most of the heavy com- 
putations are performed. 

Considering the enormous amount of correspondence 
on questions affecting different sciences—for we have al- 
ready said that the Astronomer-Royal is frequently oc- 
cupied on important business unconnected with asiro- 
nomy—and the yearly increase of folio volumes of com- 
putations, it is not to be wondered that considerable 
space is required for the reception of the accumulation 
of manuscripts from year to year. A new fire-proof re- 
cord room has therefore been lately built, which contains 
the largest portion. Many of these manuscripts are of 
great interest and value. In this room are stored those 
of Flamsteed, Halley, Bradley, Maskelyne, Pond, and 
some collected by the present Astronomer-Royal. ‘The 
remainder are preserved in iron-proof closets in other 
parts of the Observatory. 

We have now visited in succession the transit-circle, 
the altazimuth, and have mingled with the busy staff in 
the principal computing room. We must next visit the 
three equatorials; but our space is exhausted, and ac- 
cordingly we reserve our account for another article. 
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UP THE POTOMAC. 


Ar the present time, when the Potomac is again the scene 
of war, Admiral Napier’s narrative of the ascent of the 
river by a British fleet, in 1814, will be read with in- 
terest. It is given in the recently published “ Life of 
Sir Charles Napier,’* who, as Captain of the “ Huryalus,” 
was second in command of the expedition under Captain 
Gordon, of the “ Sea-Horse.” 

“The river Potomac is navigable for frigates as high 
up as Washington, but the navigation is extremely 
intricate, and nature has done much for the protection of 
the country by placing, one-third of the way up, very 
extensive and intricate shoals, called the ‘ Kettle Bottoms.’ 
They are composed of oyster banks of various dimensions, 
some not larger than a boat, with passages between 
them. 

“The best channel is on the Virginian shore; but the 
charts gave us mostly very bad directions, and no pilots 
could be procured. <A frigate had attempted some time 
before to effect a passage, and, after being frequently 
aground, gave it up as impossible. ‘The American 
frigates themselves never attempted it with their guns 
in, and were several weeks in the passage from the 
naval yard at Washington to the mouth of the Potomac. 

“The evening of the second day brought this little 
squadron, without any accident, to the entrance of the 
‘ Kettle Bottoms.’ We were fully aware of the difficulties 
we had to encounter, but were determined to conquer 
them if possible. 

“he ‘Sea-Horse,’ keeping the Virginian shore on 
board, led—the ‘ Euryalus’ and the rest of the squadron 
following. 

“The wind was light, and several boats ahead sound- 
ing. As long as the soundings were good, no apprehen- 
sion was entertained; but being aware of the smallness 
of the obstructions, it appeared impossible, if the ship 
ahead found a passage, that those astern could not be 
brought up. We were, however, mistaken: the ‘ Eury- 
alus’ opened the ball and struck, or rather, was suddenly 
brought up, for nothing was felt, and the lead gave 
us plenty of water. The signal was made to anchor, 
and boats and hawsers were sent to assist in getting her 
off. 

“No one could tell where she hung; there was 
abundance of water astern, ahead, all round, and yet the 
ship was immovable. A diver went down, and found, 
to the astonishment of all on board, that an oyster 
bank, not bigger than a boat, was under her bilge. 
The boats had missed it with the lead, and the ‘ Sea- 
Horse’ had passed perhaps by a few feet on one side. 

“ After some hard heaving, we floated, and the squad- 
ron weighed. We proceeded with great caution, having 
several boats abreast of each other, with leads going 
ahead of the ships; but, notwithstanding all this care, 
the ‘Sea-Horse’ grounded on a sand-bank. Every 
effort was made to get her off, without lightening her, but 
in vain, 

“The tide appeared flowing, and no difficulty was 
anticipated, but she was immovable; a strict examination 
showed that though the tide was apparently running 
up, the water was diminishing; and not until it had 
flowed several hours was there any perceptible increase 
of depth. Her water was started; a great part of her 
provisions and eight or ten guns were hoisted out before 
she floated; several of the other ships were also ashore, 
but got off with more ease. Next day was employed in 
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getting in her provisions and guns, sounding the 
channel, and preparing to warp in the event of a foul 
wind. 

“On the 19th, the squadron again weighed, with a 
favourable breeze, and the ‘ Kettle Bottoms’ were cleared 
before dark, without any serious difliculty; each vessel 
acting independently, and picking her way to the best of 
the commander’s judgment. Allwere occasionally ashore, 
but got off with more ease than the ‘Sea-Horse’ had 
done two days before. 

“The following morning, the wind being foul, the 
signal was made to warp. Each ship divided her boats 
into two divisions—one using the stream, and the other 
the kedge. ‘The stream was first laid out, and all the 
hawsers bent to it; and as the ship was warped ahead, 
the hawsers were coiled in the boats of the second division, 
which laid out the kedge; and it was so arranged that 
the end should be on board, as the other anchor became 
short, stay, or peak. 

“When the tide was favourable and the wind light, 
we warped by hand; with the ebb and the wind strong, 
the hawsers were brought to the capstan. This operation 
began at daylight, and was carried on without interrup- 
tion till dark, and lasted five days, during which the 
squadron warped upwards of fifty miles, and on the even- 
ing of the fifth day anchored off Maryland Point. The 
same day the public buildings at Washington were burnt. 
The reflection of the fire on the heavens was plainly seen 
from the ships, much to our mortification and disappoint- 
ment, as we concluded that that act was committed at the 
moment of evacuating the town. It was, nevertheless, 
decided to proceed ; and as the next reach was sufficiently 
wide to beat through, although the water was very shoal, 
we anticipated some relaxation from our toils. Warping 
all day was not our only occupation—at night the boats 
were rowing guard in every direction, and the hammocks 
were never piped down. 

“Tt is true, the enemy gave us no trouble, either with 
fire vessels, or with light troops, who might have been 
stationed in such a manner on both banks of the river as 
to have rendered the laying out anchors totally impos- 
sible; but considering we were several hundred miles in 
the interior of an enemy’s country, the utmost pre- 
caution was necessary, to provide against any unforeseen 
attack. 

“The strictest discipline was observed in the guard- 
boats: no landing or plundering was permitted—the 
numerous flocks of geese swam undisturbed in the river 
—the bullocks and sheep browsed unmolested—the 
poultry-yards were respected, and any act that might 
irritate the inhabitants was most sedulously avoided. In 
one instance only, a boat did land in the night, in search 
of stock, and this breach of discipline was justly punished, 
by an American wounding one of the seamen, which 
served as a salutary example to the rest. 

“In the course of the day I landed with a flag of truce, 
at an agreeable-looking residence—the first, indeed, we 
had observed on the banks of the river, for the country 
was thickly wooded, and few inhabitants visible. The 
owner was an American farmer—not the most polished 
man in the world. He had two daughters, rather 
homely, and as uncouth as himself. They ‘ guessed’ we 
would not go farther than Maryland Point, as the water 
was shoal; seemed to know and care very little about 
what was going on; offered us a glass of peach brandy, 
and hoped the ‘Britishers’ would not carry off their 
negroes, which appeared to be their only apprehension. 

“On the morning of the 22nd the squadron weighed, 
and were beating up Maryland Reach, in about the same 
water the frigates drew, and sometimes less; but the 
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bottom was soft, and we were dragging through it, when 
the sky became suddenly overcast, and everything por- 
tended one of the severe north-west squalls. We had 
heard much of the violence of these gusts, but always 
concluded them exaggerated, and were not quite so cau- 
tious as we ought to have been; we however took in the 
top-gallant sails, main-sail, jib and spanker. The squall 
thickened at a short distance, roaring in a most awful 
manner, and appearing like a tremendous surf. 

“No time was to be lost: everything was clued up at 
the moment it reached us; nevertheless we were nearly 
on our beam-ends. <A couple of anchors were let go; 
and as we swung to the wind the bowsprit rose right up; 
this slackened the stays, and away went the heads of all 
three top-masts; this saved the fore-mast, which, in 
another moment, would have fallen. The bowsprit being 
relieved, sunk back to its place, but broke completely 
through. The ‘Sea-Horse’ sprung her mizen-mast, and 
all the squadron suffered more or less: the ‘ Meteor’ was 
lying on a bank, and was fairly blown over it, and brought 
up in deep water. This catastrophe took place a little 
after noon. We piped to dinner, leaving the wreck as 
it was. The squadron was all together, with the ex- 
ception of two, who were four or five miles lower down 
the river. 

“Captain Gordon thought the game up; but he was 
assured we should be refitted before the other ships 
joined. At half-past one, the hands were called, the 
wreck cleared, bowsprit hoisted on board, a new one made 
out of a top-mast; new cross-trees and trustle trees made 
and fitted; and although we did not work after dark, 
next day at one o'clock we were all a-taut, and weighed 
as the two sternmost vessels passed; it was calm, and 
the boats, manned with marines, towed the ship, as the 
seamen were setting up the rigging At dark the squad- 
ron anchored for the night. 

“The following morning, to our great joy, the wind 
became fair, and we made all sail up the river, which now 
assumed a more pleasing aspect. At five o’clock in the 
afternoon Mount Vernon—the retreat of the illustrious 
Washington—opened to our view, and showed us, for 
the first time since we entered the Potomac, a gentle- 
man’s residence. Higher up the river, on the opposite 
side, Fort Washington appeared to our anxious eyes; 
and, to our great satisfaction, it was considered as- 
sailable. 

“A little before sunset the squadron anchored just out 
of gun-shot; the bomb-vessels at once took up their po- 
sitions to cover the frigates in the projected attack at 
day-light next morning, and began throwing shells. 
The garrison, to our great surprise, retreated from the 
fort; and, a short time after, Fort Washington was blown 
up—which left the capital of America, and the populous 
town of Alexandria, open to the squadron, without the 
loss of a man. 

“It was too late to ascertain whether this catastrophe 
was occasioned by one of our shells, or whether it had 
been blown up by the garrison; but the opinion was in 
favour of the latter. Still, we were at a loss to account 
for such an extraordinary step. The position was good, 
and its capture would have cost us at least fifty men, and 
more, had it been properly defended; besides, an un- 
favourable wind, and many other chances, were in their 
favour, and we could only have destroyed it had we suc- 
ceeded in the attack. 

“ At daylight the ships moored under the battery and 
completed its destruction. The guns were spiked by the 
enemy; we otherwise mutilated them, and destroyed the 
carriages. Fort Washington was a most respectable 
defence: it mounted two 52-pounders, two 32-pounders, 





eight 24-pounders; in a battery on the beach were five 
18-pounders ; in a martello-tower, two 12-pounders, with 
loop-holes for musketry; and a battery in the rear 
mounted two 12, and six 6-pound field-pieces. 

“ A deputation from the town arrived to treat; but 
Captain Gordon declined entering into any arrangements 
till the squadron arrived before Alexandria. The channel 
was buoyed, and next morning, the 27th, we anchored 
abreast of the town, and dictated terms. * * * 

“ Alexandria is a large, well-built town, and a place of 
great trade. It is eight miles below Washington, where 
few merchant ships go, and is, in fact, the mercantile 
capital, and, before the war, was a most flourishing town, 
but at the time of its capture had been going rapidly to 
decay. Agricultural produce was of little value; the 
storehouses were full of it. We learnt that the army, 
after destroying Barney’s flotilla, had made a forced march 
on Washington,* beat the Americans at Bladensburg, 
destroyed the public buildings and naval yard, and re- 
treated to their ships. Had our little squadron been 
favoured by wind, the retreat would have been made along 
the right bank of the Potomac, under our protection, and 


the whole country in the course of that river would have. 


been laid under contribution. 

“In justice to the squadron, I must observe, that the 
whole of our operations at Alexandria were conducted 
with the greatest order and regularity. 
were quite undisturbed; no plundering was committed ; 
and, with the exception of one occurrence, nothing tended 
to disturb the good feeling between the inhabitants and 
the squadron. 

“The occurrence I allude to, was neither more nor less 
than an American midshipman’s lark—and it appears 
they have larking mids as well as us—but it had well 
nigh put the town in a blaze. 

“We had been in the habit of walking about the 
streets, and even to the part nearest to the camp, without 
fear of interruption, which, I suppose, had been commu- 
nicated by some person in the town. An enterprising 
midshipman thought it would be fine fun to carry off an 
officer; and with that intention dashed into the town on 
horsebavk, and meeting no officers in the streets, came 
boldly down to the boats, and seized a midshipman by 
the collar. The fellow was strong, and attempted to get 
him on his horse. The youngster, quite astonished, 
kicked and squalled most lustily; and, after being dragged 
a hundred yards, the American was obliged to drop his 
brother officer. This operation, which was like lightning, 
created a considerable alarm; the men retreated to the 
boats, and prepared their carronades, expecting every 
moment to be attacked by cavalry, and were with some 
difficulty prevented from firing. This occurrence soon 
found its way to the mayor, who came off in great alarm 
for the town. Captain Gordon, with great good humour, 
admitted his apology; but recommended that proper 
precautions should be taken, as a repetition of such 
amusement might lead to the destruction of the town. 

“ Contrary winds delayed us at Alexandria longer than 
we expected. Captain Baker, of the ‘ Fairy’ (the bearer 
of despatches for Sir Alexander Cochrane, ordering the 
return of the Expedition), who had been obliged to fight 
his way up the river, confirmed the report that batteries 
were building below, and a large military force collected, 
to intercept, if possible, our descént. He had been for- 
tunate, and passed the Kettle Bottoms without getting 
once on shore, and was sailing up the river, having got 
within sight of Mount Vernon, when, to his surprise, 4 
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large portion of underwood suddenly disappeared, and a 
severe fire of guns and musketry opened upon the ‘Fairy.’ 
They were cleared for quarters, and returned it briskly ; 
the high bulwarks of the brig saving them from a severe 
loss, as the Americans are generally excellent shots. 

“Tt now became necessary to check, as much as pos- 
sible, the workmen of the enemy; and the ‘ Meteor’ 
bomb, a gun-boat, and a mortar-boat were sent down, 
together with the ‘ Fairy,’ to interrupt their operations ; 
but, notwithstanding all our exertions, they succeeded in 
mounting eleven guns, and building a furnace for heating 
shot. This, together with a foul wind, was no welcome 
news for the squadron; and we found it necessary, after 
waiting a day or two, to recommence the operation of 
warping. The ‘Devastation, grounding a few miles 
below Alexandria, obliged us to anchor above Fort Wash- 
ington, to give her protection; and it is lucky we did; 
for, taking advantage of her situation and the ebb-tide, 
an attempt was made with three fire-vessels, covered by 
five row-boats, to burn her. Captain Alexander pushed 
off with his boats, and was soon followed by others from 
the squadron, who towed the fire-vessels astern, and 
chased the row-boats up to Alexandria. 

“On the 3rd, the ‘Etna’ and ‘ Erebus’ were sent to 
the assistance of the ships who were stationed to inter- 
rupt the construction of the battery; and the following 
day, the whole of the prizes and the squadron, with the 
exception of the ‘ Devastation,’ who was still five miles 
up the river, were assembled under Mount Vernon, and 
about four miles from the White House Battery, as it 
was called. 

“ Another attempt was made to destroy the ‘ Devasta- 
tion’ at night, and the boats, under the orders of Captain 
Baker, were sent to her assistance. The fire-vessels were 
discovered in a creek close to her, and, vigorously at- 
tacked; but it was found impossible to dislodge them 
from the strong position they had taken up, covered by a 
number of soldiers in a thick wood. A lieutenant and 
eight or ten men were killed and wounded in this at- 
tempt; but the ‘ Devastation’ was brought down to our 
anchorage. 

On the 8th, at noon, the wind became fair, and the 
signal was made to weigh. The ‘Sea-horse’ and ‘Eury- 
alus’ led. A heavy but ill-directed fire was opened from 
the battery; both ships anchored within musket-shot, 
and soon silenced them ; but it was quite impossible to 
dislodge the numerous body of sharpshooters who were 
under cover of the trees, and did considerable execution 
through the ports. ‘The frigates were followed by the 
bombs, who discharged in passing their mortars loaded 
with musket balls, and took up a position to cover the 
retreat. The ‘Fairy’ took charge of the convoy, and 
passed them all without damage. ‘The Americans fought 
under a white flag, bearing the words ‘Free Trade and 
Sailors’ Rights,’ and behaved remarkably well—but their 
efforts were useless. 

“As the prizes passed, we slipped our cables; the 
bombs followed, and we calculated all was over for that 
day. We were mistaken. The ‘Fairy’ and prizes were 
observed to anchor suddenly a few miles further down, 
having discovered fresh batteries; and the ‘Erebus,’ in 
endeavouring to pass, grounded, and drew a sharp fire 
upon her from the defences that were constructed along 
a high ridge of hills. 

“From fourteen to eighteen guns were mounted in 
this new position, and a considerable interruption was 
expected. In the morning we weighed, the ‘ Sea-horse’ 
leading, and the ‘ Euryalus’ bringing up the rear, and 
were agreeably surprised at being allowed to pass quietly. 
We ascertained afterwards that the batteries were hardly 
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finished, and the powder and shot had been expended the 
night before. 

“ No farther interruption took place on the part of the 
Americans, and the squadron and prizes repassed the 
Kettle Bottoms without grounding, with the exception 
of the ‘ Euryalus,’ who, though as nearly right astern the 
‘ Sea-horse’ as possible, struck upon one the former had 
missed, and was two days before she was disengaged, 
having been ashore on different banks four or five times. 

“ This expedition lasted twenty-three days. The ham- 
mocks were only down twice—each ship was ashore at 
least twenty times; but nothing could exceed the pa- 
tience and good conduct of the ships’ companies; and 
though every encouragement was held out by the inha- 
bitants at Alexandria to induce the men to desert, there 
were only four or five out of the whole squadron who 
remained behind. ‘The total loss was seven killed, thirty- 
five wounded.” 





VITTORIA COLONNA. 


Every reader of Italian history is familiar with the 
name of the Colonna family. Magnificent, proud, tur- 
bulent, they were for centuries their country’s scourge 
and torment. Their freebooting habits kept Rome and 
its environs in a state of lawless insecurity: and their 
deadly rivalry with the Orsini, a family as ancient, 
haughty, and turbulent as themselves, continually dis- 
turbed their country with brawls and anarchy. 

Many an English traveller from Rome to Naples has 
turned off the highway to visit the classic Alban Lake, 
and to climb the ilex-covered hill on whose summit 
stands the Castle of Gandolfo. Looking down from 
thence, he might notice a gloomy little walled town, 
called Marino, guarded by its own feudal tower. Both 
the village and castle still belong to the same ancient 
but now impoverished family of Colonna. In this wild 
but beautiful spot, Agnes di Montefeltro, the wife of 
Fabrizio Colonna, and daughter of Frederic, Duke of 
Urbino, gave birth, in 1490, to Vittoria Colonna. 

Here were spent the first five years of Vittoria’s 
childhood. At that tender age she was betrothed in 
marriage to the little Ferdinando d’Avalos, Marquis 
di Pescara (a child of the same age as herself), and at 
once removed from the battled tower of Marino to the 
beautiful island of Ischia. 

Doubtless it was a favourable circumstance for the 
character of the after woman, that she was thus early 
taken from her own turbulent kinsfolk and placed under 
the training of one of the most faultless women of those 
faulty times. Costanza d’Avalos, the widowed Duchess 
of Francavilla, was elder sister to Vittoria’s betrothed ; 
and such was her reputation for administrative talents, that 
Ferdinand 11, of Naples, had appointed her Governor, or 
Chatelaine of his fortified Island of Ischia. Here she pre- 
sided over a small but brilliant island court, and it was here 
that Costanza educated, with conscientious care, the child 
who was afterwards to become the darling of the Muses 
and of Italy. Her island home was a fit nursery for 
the dawning poetess; and its seclusion from the bad 
world without was favourable for those severer studies 
which subsequently rendered Vittoria Colonna the revered 
friend of schoolmen and sages. ‘There is, however, no 
evidence, as yet, of those heavenward aspirations and 
evangelical sympathies which commend her to our pre- 
sent notice. 

Her little betrothed was the companion of her plays 
and of her studies. Sometimes a youthful poet, named 
Bernardo Tasso, just beginning to be famous, would sail 
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across the blue Bay of Naples, from Sorrento, to recite 


Vittoria’s friends now began to bestir themselves, lest 


his verses to charmed listeners, neither he nor they yet | the beautiful and gifted widow should henceforward im- 


dreaming that future generations would remember Ber- 
nardo, not much on his own account, but as the father of 
the celebrated Torquato Tasso. 

Thus passed the days of Vittoria’s youth. 
now a beautiful girl of nineteen; and the time drew near 
for the marriage of the betrothed children. Old Colonna, 
with his Agnes, came down from Rome, and from his 
last brawl with the Orsini, to celebrate his daughter’s 
nuptials with suited pomp. 

Vittoria’s affection for her husband was in keeping 
with her other noble virtues; and yet, it is purely im- 
possible that she could have found in Ferdinand d’ Avalos 
a congenial companion for her own refined and elevated 
mind. He seems to have differed little from the common 
run of the preux chevaliers of those pugnecious times. 
Constitutionally brave, showy, cruel when victorious, 
and buoyant when defeated; treacherous to his best 
friends, if self-interest happened to be at stake, there 
was always one sound corner of his heart for the image 
of the true-hearted wife whom he left in their beloved 
Ischia, when he engraved on his shield the old Spartan 
motto, “ With this, or on this,” and went forth to the 
wars. 

There was fighting enough just then for any taste. 
Pope, Kaiser, Frenchmen, Spaniards, Swiss, Lombards, 
Venetians, Neapolitans were fighting one another, or 
amongst themselves, amidst the most confusing changes 
of alliance. Generally speaking, however, Pope sided 
with Kaiser and Spain; while Venice (then in her golden 
age) supported the interests of France: the other powers 
passing from one side to the other as circumstances de- 
termined. In most of the principal battles and broils, 


the husband of Vittoria seems to have taken part as a 


friend to Popeand Spain. He was defeated at Ravenna, 
successful at Genoa, and victorious at Pavia, and at 
length, in the 36th year of his age, fell sick at Milan, and 
died. 

Hearing of her husband’s illness, Vittoria immediately 
left Naples, and hastened northwards. But it was along 
journey from Ischia to Milan; and she had only reached 
Viterbo when a messenger met her with tidings of her 
widowhood. According to the custom of those days, the 
favourite refuge for the mourner was the convent cell. 
Vittoria was not yet in advance of her age in this im- 
pulse. Not yet had she hailed, as in later years, a new 
emotion, which she thus beautifully describes : 

“Un suono, che sol nell’anima si sente ; 

E dice, ‘ Non temer, chd venne al mondo 

Gasv, d’eterno ben largo ampio mare, 

Per far leggiero aqui gravoso pondo,’ ’’* 
(“A voice which whispers to the listening soul, ‘Be not 
afraid! Jesus, himself the full, broad ocean of eternal 
goodness, came into the world to make every heavy 
burden light.’ ”) 

In the convent of “ San Silvestro in capite,” at Rome, 
she spent the first sorrowful year of her childless widow- 
hood; employing her leisure in the composition of a 
series of “In Memoriam” sonnets—134in number. The 
English reader of the nineteenth century is scarcely 
qualified to form an opinion of the true merit of these 
little poems, so extravagantly applauded by contemporary 
Italians. As sonnets, they are, no doubt, faultlessly cor- 
rect. Each is scrupulously en régle, and polished like a 
gem: but, as heart-utterances, they seem to us somewhat 
stilted and artificial. But in justice to Vittoria, we must 
remember that Petrarch, though long dead, was still 
tyrannizing over the poetical taste of all Italy. 





* Sonnets by Vittoria Colonna, collected by Visconti, 


She was | 





mure herself within convent walls. Scholars and poets 
rose en masse against such an outrage to the Muses. 
Pope and cardinals responded to the same apprehension; 
and the ecclesiastical superiors of the convent of San 


| Silvestro received a very peremptory hint from his Holi- 


ness himself, that, under no conditions, was the illustrious 
mourner to be permitted to take the veil. She belonged 
—so reasoned they—to her country: not to the dead 
walls of a nunnery. So Vittoria Colonna bade an un- 
willing farewell to the sisters of San Silvestro, and re- 
appeared amidst an admiring world. 

To comprehend her after life we must bear in mind 
the circumstances of her position, and the low moral 
standard of those profligate times. Her extraordinary 
beauty (scarcely yet on the wane), her immense wealth, 
and the intellectual charms of her conversation, made 
her the idol of society. Wherever she moved she was 
compassed with clouds of incense, and girt about with 
worshippers. Every little lyric or sonnet which she 
penned was waited for, and welcomed, and passed about 
from hand to hand, as if it had been a gem of the finest 
order. Cardinals, diplomatists, historians, poets, artists 
—even Michael Angelo himself—consulted her taste, 
and bowed to her dictation. And yet she moved about 
in their midst, in a spiritual orbit of her own, without 
one shadow of reproach on the blameless purity of her 
life. 

About this time a silent change began to pass over 
her spiritual being. Her writings henceforward became 
imbued with a new element. Let Romish biographers 
say what they list, we have no hesitation in believing 
that Vittoria Colonna was the holder of those same 
religious views which had given its first impulse to the 
whole protestant movement. Not that she ever stepped 
forth from educational prejudices as an open witness for 
the Truth. Yet, her writings prove beyond a doubt that 
the same Gospel truths which were nerving a Luther 
into action amongst less flexile nations, were secretly 
“the strength” of this Italian woman’s “heart, and her 
portion for ever.” The Duchess Renée of Ferrara was a 
personal friend of Vittoria’s: and, through Renée, the 
latter could scarcely have failed to make acquaintance 
with many a page from the printing presses, which were 
spreading Bible truths throughout Europe. She must 
have often, too, met with some of the Swiss and French 
Reformers who were attracted to Ferrara. 

It is certain, however, that Vittoria Colonna was never 
recognised as an open heretic. She was too well watched 
over and wheedled by her old Romish friends for such a 
scandal; and the Papal Church still professed to claim 
her as an orthodox daughter. She died at Rome, in 
February, 1547, aged fifty-seven years. 

Her feelings at this solemn moment may best be in- 
ferred from one of her own sacred sonnets, descriptive 
of the spirit in which she would desire to encounter 
the last enemy. 


* Would that a voice impressive might repeat 
In holiest accents to my inmost soul, 
The name of Jesus; and my words and works 
Attest true faith in him, and ardent hope; 
The soul elect, which feels within itself 
The seeds divine of this celestial love, 
Hears, sees, attends on Jesus; grace from him 
Tilumes, expands, fires, purifies the mind ; 
The habit bright of thus invoking him 
Exalts our nature so, that it appeals 
Daily to him for its immortal food. 
In the last conflict with our ancient foe, 
So dire to nature, armed with Faith alone, 
The heart, from usage long, on him will call.’’ 
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Amongst those who lovingly watched over her in 
sickness and in death was a venerable man of seventy- 
three, to whom her friendship had proved the highest 
blessing of his long and illustrious life. It is an undis- 

puted fact that the great MicnarL AncELo attributed the 

conversion of his own soul to the religious teachings of 
Virrorta Cotonna. In one of his sonnets he thus ex- 
presses his grateful appreciation of her spiritual advice 
and direction. 


* To Vittoria Colonna, Marchioness of Pescara. 


“ Midst endless doubts, shifting from right to left, 
w my salvation to secure I seek, 
And still ’twixt Vice and Virtue balancing, 
My heart confused weighs down and wearies me; 
e who, having lost the light of heaven, 
Pewildered strays, whatever path he takes ; 
I, lady, to your sacred. penmanship 
Present the blank page of my troubied mind, 
That you, in dissipation of my doubts, 
May on it write how my benighted sou! 
Of its desired end may not so fail, 
As to incur at length a fatal fall; 

32 you the writer, who have taught me how 
To tread by fairest paths the way to heaven,” 
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Tn another sonnet the great man discloses his thoughts 


in old age 


“ Written in his 83rd year, to Vasari. 
“ Time my frail bark o’er a rough ocean guides 
Swift to that port where all must touch that live, 
Aad of their actions, gocd or evil, give 
A strict account, where Truth supreme presides. 
As to gay Fancy, in which Art confides, 
And even her idol and her monarch makes, 
Full well I know how largely it partakes 
Of error; but frail man in error prides ; 
My thoughts, once prompt round hurtful things to twine, 
What are they now, when two dread deaths are near! 
The one impends, the other shakes his spear. 
Painting and sculpture’s aid in vain I crave; 
My one sole refuge is that love divine 
Which from the cross stretch’d forth its arms to save.” 





MY ADVENTURES IN THE FAR WEST. 
CHAPTER II, 

Next evening but one, with a fair wind, and aided by the 
tide, which runs here at a furious rate, we bowled through 
the narrow passage which is the only entrance to the 
landlocked Bay of San Francisco. Emerging from the 
strait, the magnificent panorama of this celebrated bay 
refreshed our sea-worn eyes, and once more we looked 
upon hill and valley, tree and shrub. Resembling a lake 
in its placid aspect, or rather a Highland loch, from the 
adjacent mountain scenery, the Bay of San Francisco is 
of very considerable extent, being some sixty or seventy 
miles in length, with an average of perhaps twelve in 
width. Like Jackson’s Bay, Sydney, it boasts that it 
can contain all the navies of the world in its secure and 
capacious boundaries. 

Many islands dot the surface of these “pleasant 
waters,” the most prominent of which, in consequence 
of its being opposite the city, is Yerba Buena, or, as 
now called by the English, Goat Island. The city of 
San Francisco, of which we saw but little, save its 
twinkling lights—for night was rapidly closing in—is 
situated about six or seven miles to the southward of the 
entrance to the bay. 

The first specimen I saw of Californians—the pilot 
who boarded us off the coast—amused me greatly. He 
was attired in a full-dress black suit! His hands, large 
and ugly, were the only points about him that appeared 
nautical. Yet, for all that, he was a prime sailor. 
Never did I see a craft handled as he handled ours. 
Without taking in a sail, noticing the waning light and 





sweeping tide, he ran us in and out of a fleet of anchored 
ships, for all the world like a London cabman tooling 
his cab through Fleet Street, and often, as it seemed, 
with as little room to spare. He chewed tobacco, asked 
and answered questions, and dropped a word or two of 
admonition to the helmsman, all at one and the same 
time. At last he gave orders to furl and clew up sails, 
and as the last one came, the jib came in, down went 
the anchor, and with a smart jerk the “ Ceres ” came up 
head to stream, and lay tranquilly at her moorings. Our 
voyage was accomplished. Then, receiving nearly thirty 
pounds for his hour’s work, our cool-going pilot dropped 
it carelessly into his pocket, dropped himself into his 
boat, and was pulled ashore. 

That night I dreamed I had disposed of my wooden 
houses for twice their weight in pure virgin gold, and 
was perfectly happy. What a pity it is that dreams go 
so often by the rules of contraries ! 

My feelings of gratulation at finding myself not only 
safe on shore again, but on shore in that land of gold 
of which I had heard so much, were considerably damped 
by one great staring, stony-eyed and irrevocable fact— 
I was ruined! The American declaration of ruin is the 
most emphatic I know—* Dead broke, and not got a 
red cent.” Well, premising that a “red cent” is the 
lowest American coin in circulation, this perfectly ex- 
pressed the situation in which I found myself a few 
hours after landing at San Francisco. It will be re- 
membered that I had exhausted my resources in a 
certain speculation. Of the few dollars that remained 
over, I had spent the greater portion in New Zealand, 
the balance just sufficing to present to the State the two 
or three dollars it exacts from each passenger that sets 
foot on its hospitable shores, and to pay for the transport 
of self and luggage from the ship to the “ Fremont,” 
a second-rate hotel, built at the base of a hill nearly 
opposite a part of the harbour called the “ Point.” 

I approach now an unpleasant subject—the fate of my 
wooden houses. I suppose it must out. In a word, 
then, the Tahitian rumour was no canard, and the 
houses on which I had built so much, were simply not 
worth the balance of the freight I owed for them, and 
the price of their transport to shore. Peace to their 
timbers! I never inquired about them again. 

If the “ household ” affection somewhat depressed me, 
I cannot say that the appearance of the renowned capital 
of California assisted in raising my spirits. The western 
metropolis, lying in an elongated valley semicircled by 
small hills, appeared to consist of a number of wooden 
houses of independent patterns, forming irregular streets, 
in traversing which one’s energies were principally di- 
rected to keeping the sand out of eyes and shoes; for 
the streets are ankle-deep in sand, and the sea breeze, 
which rises at mid-day, scatters it in all directions. My 
financially-crushed spirit, however, regarded with con- 
siderable interest the few relics of Spanish-Mexican 
features which still remained about the suburbs, to re- 
mind one of the former occupancy of the land by the 
race of Pizarro. These consisted principally of a few 
adobé (unburnt brick) buildings. The mixed crowd of 
representatives of almost all nations, in their national 
costumes, was also interesting enough when the flying 
clouds of sand allowed a fair glimpse of them. The 
motley congregation always appeared to me in the light 
of “minglers” in an al fresco fancy ball, got up on an 
unlimited scale of shabbiness, and with great regard to 
expense. For instance, the American and Briton looked 
untidy; the Frenchman terribly seedy; the German had 
lost his sleekness ; the Mexican’s tout ensemble appeared 
greasy (they were called “greasers” at the mines); the 








baggy clothes of the Celestial seemed baggier than ever ; 
and the South Sea Islander, with his brother savages 
the Maori and Australian aborigine, denuded of his 
legitimate melodramatic paint and feathers, shivered 
under an old monkey-jacket or coloured blanket. The 
ladies had the good taste not to appear at this great 
out-door undress rehearsal, where their intuitive won- 
derful tact, no doubt, told them they were decidedly 
de trop. 

The first night in my “bed,” at the hotel, (which bed 
consisted of a rough shelf, guiltless of mattress, with the 
privilege of using my own blankets, and for which said 
shelf, in conjunction with three bad meals a-day, I had the 
extra privilege of paying for at the rate of twenty dollars 
per week,) I asked myself a question of considerable 
personal importance: “ How was I to get a living?” 
To resolve an answer to this “poser,” I passed in stern 
mental review all my useful qualifications. They were 
easily summed up. I could read, write, and keep ac- 
counts; had a feeble knowledge of the classics, and a 
smattering of modern tongues. These were of no avail; 
clerks and schoolmasters were “all abroad” at San 
Francisco. Then I routed up the usual light brigade 
of accomplishments which most young men of good 
family possess: I could draw, shoot, ride, drive, swim, 
fence, and pull a good oar. 

“ What is the good of all this ?” I growled, as I turned 
over on my unpalliassed couch. “Had I been brought 
up for a tradesman, I could have at least earned fifteen 
dollars a-day with ease !” 

But in this summary verdict I judged wrongly; for I 
must declare, before going any further, that while my 
school lore was hardly of the slightest service, the 
lighter acquirements, each in their turn, stood me in 
good stead, and one or the other of them, in conjunction 
with a good pair of arms, and a little energy, were the 
means of providing for my wants all the time I was 
abroad. So much for making good use of one’s leisure 
hours. 

The next morning, while lounging on the “ Point,” 
dressed in sailor costume, the mate of a vessel accosted 
me, and asked me if I wanted a job, as he was looking 
out for a man to go on board his ship to assist in dis- 
charging cargo. I explained to the man that I was not 
a sailor. As he was very short of hands, this did not 


constitute an objection; so I closed with his offer of 


eight dollars a-day, with rations and lodgings on board. 
Leaving my heavy luggage at the “ Fremont,” I made 
up a bundle of necessaries, and pulled off with the mate 
to a barque lying in the stream. On going on board I 
was presented to the captain, who, to my intense sur- 
prise, and perhaps secret mortification, proved to be an 
acquaintance with whom I had often dined at the same 
hotel at Sydney and New Zealand. The good-natured 
skipper laughed at my embarrassment, and shook hands 
with me. “ Never mind, my boy,” he said; “I should 
be very glad to change places with you. Your weekly 
wages will be as much as my monthly ones ; and besides, 
in this country, everybody is equal to everybody, except 
niggers, you know.” So, taking this sensible advice, I 
went forward and worked in company with the five or 
six men employed on board. I found the work very 
heavy at first, but after a time got comparatively used 
to it. Three weeks of this work, however, sufficed me. 
I had earned enough to take me to the diggings, or to 
keep me for a week or two, till I got something better 
to do. So, much against the wishes of my friend the 
skipper, one fine morning I went over the side with a 
heap of dollars tied up in my handkerchief. Very proud 
of that money I was, too. It was the first I had earned 
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in my life; though it did look uncommonly like a col- 
lection of old coins from Wardour Street: for, with the 
exception of a few pillar dollars, and some of Uncle Sam’s 
latest mint, the majority were old Mexicans, astonish. 
ingly black and rusty. This disfigurement is popularly 
aecounted for by the habit the Mexicans have of burying 
their dollars, as we do potatoes, to preserve them, 
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MAP TO ILLUSTRATR ADVENTURES IN CALITORNIA AND OREGON, 
BY J, 8, LEB, ESQ. 
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